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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



ENGLAND AND AMERICA 

Sir, — I have just read your letter to the Times in the last North American 
Review, and I am moved to sit down at once to write you this line of appre- 
ciation and thanks. You have said extremely well what emphatically needed 
to be said, in view of the specific utterances which you quote and the more or 
less general state of mind in England which lies back of them. I have been 
laboring by correspondence both with a father-in-law and a brother-in-law in 
London to present the point of view and the reasoning which is now so well 
set forth in your editorial, and now I have only to send this on to them with 
an adjuration to read and heed — for which again thanks! 

Boston. Josiah Quinct. 

Sir, — Your letter to the Times should, I think, be answered, but it needs 
a more facile pen than mine, and a greater experience in debate than mine, 
to answer it effectively. 

My personal views are of no interest whatever, either to you or your readers, 
so I wish only to point out a possible thesis for an answer, possible for some one 
to develop, appointed perhaps by your good self. 

In the first place, is it quite correct to deny so emphatically as you deny 
the existence of a strong undercurrent of frictional feeling between England 
and our country? It should be remembered that this is a large country, and 
it is therefore risky to undertake to speak for it, and in my opinion magazines 
and newspapers cannot be relied upon to express the country's views with 
anything like the certainty of freedom from error that you seem to assume. 
Nor are the views interchanged between scholars — as between Messrs. Eliot 
and Hadley — safely representative. 

My profession takes me into every nook and corner of America, and to 
many in Europe, and whereas in great cities the newspapers seem to lend an 
air of compactness to public opinion — an atmosphere of there being two 
thoroughly unified camps — yet in country districts — in the mountains of the 
West and the cotton centers of the South — individual opinion appears to me 
to be much freer — quite free from manifest guidance — as in urban districts. It 
may often be true that newspapers and magazines and scholastic minds finally 
prevail in accomplishments; but my thought is that your letter to Lord 
Northcliffe takes it a little too much for granted that American friendship for 
England, even in the present struggle, flows in such a placidly unanimous stream. 

Many are the homely expressions of cynicism that can be heard among 
true-blue Americans as to England's motives in this war. My own impression 
is that were England a little less clever in playing the soft pedal on her claims 
to be "fighting for humanity, for democracy" — if she were to relapse for one 
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moment into the idiotic, blatant torrent of "propaganda" that Germans have 
been guilty of — then I think her case would be even more effectually prejudiced 
than Germany's case is now. 

I have found many, many Americans take the position that they will wait 
and make sure of a few tilings before taking sides. "Interesting, if true," is 
their comment on "atrocities," cathedral destruction, wreck and ruin in the 
path of the Germans. Occasionally the papers will print some little paragraph 
in an obscure place giving some fairly official denial of some of the charges so 
liberally and ruthlessly flung at the Germans, as, for instance, an American 
Consul's report that " 1,200 German mines, reported to have drifted ashore on 
various parts of the Holland coast, prove upon inspection to be 112 mines — 
100 of which are English, 11 French, and 1 Danish" — or thereabouts. Exag- 
geration and misrepresentation surely created an "atmosphere" of censure of 
Germany for a while; but little by little a waiting attitude is being assumed. 

Then, too, I think you will find fully half the people whom you credit with 
being pro-Ally or pro-British quite sure that England would have "raped" 
Belgium, even as Germany did, given the motive. In fact, the "pot mustn't 
call the kettle black" is quite typical of much American opinion. 

One further point that I have frequently heard advanced — we never heard 
anything about the threatening advance of German militarism on this country 
until now — until England assumes it, in order to gain sympathy in her fight 
to preserve her own enormous world domination. We have never had cause 
to fear Germany, but we have often been riled by British arrogance. Can a 
complete reversal of form come so instantaneously? We'll wait a bit and see. 

In short, I think this country is a little more neutral at least than you seem 
to think — than the newspapers picture it — and many, many an American is 
wondering and wondering what neutrality really is — why, for instance, it is 
neutral to carry arms and war material from America to a belligerent army, 
but unneutral, criminal, to carry arms and war material to a belligerent navy. 

New Yobk. Howard F. Wiertjm. 



Sib, — I regret I did not get my Review prior to the adjournment of 
Congress, or I should have sought your permission to have your letter to the 
Times printed as a Senate document. It ought to be read by thousands who 
will not be able to read it in your Review. It is a splendid presentation of 
that most important phase of the situation along most wholesome lines. It 
is thoroughly patriotic, thoroughly American, yet wholly free from jingoism. 
It takes good care of our citizens of German descent, and treats them as they 
are entitled to be treated, as a most respectable, worthy, and loyal class of 
citizens. Sincerely this is altogether the best thing that has been done or 
said along these lines. I think one of the best features of the letter is the 
admirable restraint which you disclose in what must have been a strong temp- 
tation to recall more at length England's attitude toward us in every crisis 
through which we have passed. I like particularly, too, your reminder to 
them that our interest in the situation grows out of the fact of what we con- 
ceive to be involved in the way of governmental institutions rather than in 
unrestrained love for England herself. It was, all in all, masterly. 

Washington, D. C. W. E. Borah. 

Sib, — Your open letter to the co-conspirator with Edward Grey is not 
worthy of a citizen of the United States, for you are perfectly aware of the 
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agreements between them to destroy the peace of the world — beginning in 
1902 and conducted throughout the world by means of American money and 
un-American persons and enemies of Democracy adherent to the Crown and 
Aristocracy of England. 

As you are a part of this conspiracy, this Anglo-Judasic agreement to kill 
civilization for money, you, a trained and informed man, are well aware of the 
results that must follow in this country after the murder of Germany is done. 
These results include the destruction of all that the Constitution provides, and 
the enthronement of Aristocracy, Tyranny, Mammon, Siberia, Congo — the 
sword, the knout, the chains of slavery. 

Alexandria, Vikginia. M. K. Nelson. 

Sir, — Permit me to express my hearty appreciation of "A Letter to the 
Times" in your March number. In a small way I tried to convey the same 
general idea to a valued Canadian friend, who is on the firing-line, a couple 
of weeks ago, and it is most pleasant to read such highly authoritative corrob- 
oration as yours. 

A reader of some thirty-odd years, I have never found The Review so 
interesting as in its one-hundredth-anniversary year. I only hope I may be 
permitted to enjoy it in the spirit when its second centennial rolls around 
— even if it has to be printed on asbestos! W. H. Lawton. 

Wayne, Pennsylvania. 

Sir, — I want to express my appreciation of your open letter to the London 
Times, or rather to Lord Northcliffe, as printed in the current number of 
The Review. I have had an uncomfortable feeling for the last two months, 
from my own correspondents in England, and from the English press, that 
our English friends were getting in a frame of mind that might prove unfor- 
tunate. I hope sincerely that your letter will be widely read. 

New York. Henry S. Pritchett. 

Sir, — Please do not make any further improvement in The North 
American Review; if you do I fear me the tenth of each month will find 
my ordinary vocation neglected. 

One word as to the letter to the Times. Volumes have been written anent 
the causes of the war, but not until your letter appeared has there been a 
satisfying explanation. (The superficial causes every one understood were 
such;) we talked quite glibly of "Imperialism and Militarism," but had only 
a vague conception of what they meant. You have cleared that up. 

Permit me to say, further, that you are one of the first who is either big 
enough or honorable enough, or both, to give to the public the real cause of 
the industrial depression in America to-day. 

Every reader of The North American Review ought to make it bis 
duty to draw the attention of his friends to that letter. I thank you for it. 

Waupaca, Wisconsin. C. P. Stanley. 

Sir, — Last night, between the hours of two and three, I spent a happy 
and useful time in reading your letter to the Times. I do not see how the 
matter of it could have been better handled. It is clear, strong, outright, 
and yet most considerate, and the English, if they are what they ought to be, 
will be grateful for it. W. D. Howells. 

St. Augustine, Florida. 
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Sir, — Your letter to The Times is admirable. Nowhere, until now, have 
I found America's real spirit in the war so faithfully expressed: Regard and 
admiration for the achievements of the German people; recognition of the 
basic conflict between English and American ideas of government "by the 
people," and Prussian ideas of government imposed upon the people; and 
America's real desire so to keep aloof from the conflict that she may be of 
service to both belligerents when the time for peace arrives. 

As one American citizen, I am grateful for your service in sending to 
England a glimpse of our real attitude. Harold W. Sanfobd. 

Rochester, New York. 



THE INNER LIGHT 

Sir, — In the November number of The Review, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
uses as one of his interesting illustrations to establish his point of Shake- 
speare's use of a darkened stage to aid the effect of his tragedies upon the 
spectator, the following passage from "Hamlet": 

King: Give me some light — away! 
A U: Lights, lights, lights! 

Further on, he says: "It may well be that Shakespeare, as a stage-manager, 
had means of employing darkness at will, say by a curtain pulled overhead 
across the auditorium, or part of it. If he had not (and the first account of 
the play by a spectator is by one Dr. Forman, an astrologist, who paid for 
his seat in the Globe on Saturday, April 20, 1610 — that is, at a time of year 
when the sky over the theater would be day-lit), I frankly confess my igno- 
rance of how it was managed." 

If our distinguished authority means that the court^play in "Hamlet" 
was presented on a darkened stage (and of course, while it was afternoon with 
the audience, it was night upon the stage), or that the stage was darkened 
when the obtuse, precise court chamberlain ordered the play to cease, we would 
not say nay. 

But may we suggest that perhaps the most intense darkness here is spiritual, 
so far as the Bang is concerned. He is blinded by the light of his own crime, 
so blinded he cannot see Hamlet, but feels him, feels the presence of the others, 
calls for light. 

And when the assembled court calls for lights, they but echo their king's 
cry. Their call is not out of a need for lights, obvious as that need may have 
been, but out of a concern for their monarch in which his thoughts and fears 
are their very own. This concern, it seems to me, must be difficult for any 
one to appreciate who, like myself, has never known anything of court life or 
owed allegiance to a king. But in its ideal it can be imagined, perhaps, better 
by an outsider than an insider. 

However, is it not possible that there is in this passage an intellectual 
quality further reaching than suggested? Is it not possible that we have here 
something that explains why the death of Claudius is delayed better than the 
theory of indecision cited by our distinguished critic in the October contribu- 
tion to his most interesting Macbeth study? (Is it not possible that after 
all, at the critical times when the inner light shone so full and strong in Clau- 
dius, the question of a physical revenge ceased to exist?) When this light 



